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My interview with him was due to take place in the early
evening. At about three o'clock I paid a visit to the American
food-relief mission in the Ritz Hotel, to see whether any
news-story had 'broken' there that afternoon.
An American major took me aside.
*You bet there has. A few minutes ago we got a note
from Clemenceau on our direct wire, saying that the Allied
and Associated Powers see no need for a separate armistice
between  Rumania   and   Hungary,   since  they  look  upon
Rumania as being bound, like every other country, by the
armistice of November 1918.'
I was thunderstruck.
* Major, may I use this story?'
'Not for publication in the Press,' he replied. 'We are not
forwarding the note to the Hungarian government until
to-morrow.'
'I don't mean publication in the Press.'
*Oh,  as long as you don't print the story,' the major
:oncluded, 'you may use it in any way you like.'
At seven o'clock the Archduke received me in his private
palace in the old quarter of Buda, on the right bank of the
Danube. I found myself confronting a pleasant, intelligent
-nan with a moustache, of medium height, strongly pro-
portioned, and wearing civilian clothes.
We sat down and I explained that the interview would
appear in a large number of American papers, and also
n the British and French Press. I then put a number of
juestions to the Archduke.
As a rule, an experienced newspaperman will as far as
possible avoid taking notes at an interview, as this is likely
,o introduce an atmosphere of reticence, and instead of a
tfarm, spontaneous contact, the whole thing becomes cold
ind businesslike. The correspondent who is on top of his
ob will make a mental note of all that is said and transfer
t to paper immediately the interview is at an end. Where
mportant matters are concerned, he will then send the